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SOCIALISM    AND 
INVENTIONS. 

By    A.  M.  THOMPSON. 

Public   Ownership    of    public   services    has    proved 
always  and  everywhere  a  public  benefit. 

The  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  from  private  to 
public  control  by  Gladstone  in  1868  resulted  in  an 
immediate  reduction  of  charges,  an  increase  of 
wages,  and  a  doubling  of  the  traffic  within  two 
years.  The  telephone  service  in  countries  like 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  where 
it  is  controlled  by  the  State,  is  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  than  in  countries  like  England,  where  it 
remains  in  private  hands.  State  railways  on  the 
Continent  have  combined  cheapness,  comfort,  and 
speed  with  improved  conditions  of  labour.  The 
advantages  of  public  ownership  in  the  case  of  water, 
gas,  electricity,  and  tramway  communications  are 
no  longer  open  to  argument.  In  regard  to  public 
services  at  any  rate  the  principle  of  common  owner- 
ship is  practically  admitted  by  everybody  except 
the  representatives  of  the  Trusts. 

Now,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  who  have  set 
the  stone  rolling,  closely  to  watch  its  progress. 

For  it  is  certain  that  any  State  purchase  effected 
by  capitalistic  Governments  in  the  actual  temper 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  will  tend  to  the  advantage 
of  the  sellers  and  to  the  transformation  rather  than 
the  destruction  of  Capitalism. 
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The  British  Government  paid  too  much  for  the 
telegraphs.  It  is  paying  too  much  for  the  tele- 
phones. If  it  bought  the  railways  it  would  pay  full 
price  for  unnecessary  lines  built  by  reckless  competi- 
tion and  for  all  artificial  inflation  of  the  railway 
companies'  stock. 

In  the  case  of  the  London  Dock  purchase,  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  obsolete  property  was 
reckoned  not  according  to  the  falling  income  of  the 
time,  but  according  to  the  average  income  of  the 
previous  six  years,  which  included  the  extraordinary 
income  derived  from  the  transport  of  war  material 
during  the  Boer  War.  That  is  a  fair  instance  of  the 
unfair  conditions  under  which  State  purchase  is  con- 
ducted by  our  capitalistic  bureaucracy. 

The  continued  purchase  of  private  properties  at 
inflated  prices  v/ould  burden  posterity  with  a  crush- 
ing load  of  debt.  Compulsory  purchase  at  "  fair  " 
prices  would  raise  howls  of  "  Confiscation/ '  Under 
these  circumstances  I  submit  a  third  alternative. 

Our  first  and  constant  task  is,  of  course,  to 
educate  the  people  against  their  superstitious  awe 
of  property,  to  rouse  their  moral  sense  to  the  higher 
and  more  sacred  rights  of  human  life,  to  convince 
them  that,  as  Fichte  says,  M  the  right  of  property  in 
objects  of  luxury  can  have  no  foundation  until  each 
citizen  has  his  share  in  the  necessaries  of  life/' 

As  to  our  political  and  economic  programme,  its 
purpose  should  be  rather  to  shape  the  future  than 
to  mend  the  past.  Let  us  base  our  efforts  on 
this  unassailable  philosophic  principle  that  it  is 
easier  to  place  to-morrow's  butter  out  of  the  dog's 
reach  than  to  extract  that  of  yesterday  from  his 
mouth. 

Now  what  are  the  causes  of  the  social  evils 
against  which  we  are  fighting? 

Primarily,  of  course,  monopoly  in  land,  which  has 
enabled  landowners  to  confiscate  to  their  uses  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wealth  created  by  the 
people. 

How  shall  we  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  con- 
fiscation ? 

By  nationalising  the  land  ? 
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In  the  present  temper  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
I  say  No.     It  would  be  too  costly. 

Let  us  educate  first  and  nationalise  after. 

To  prevent  further  private  misappropriation  mean- 
time of  values  created  by  all,  it  will  be  well,  of 
course,  to  push  on  the  practice  of  State  banking  and 
State  insurance,  the  large  increase  of  graduated 
death  duties  and  taxes  on  unearned  incomes,  and 
the  progressive  taxation  of  land  values. 

But  private  monopoly  in  land  is  a  subject  apart 
from  the  main  purpose  of  this  pamphlet.  Land 
monopoly  is  the  root  cause,  but  no  longer  the  chief 
cause,  of  our  social  troubles. 

The  chief  cause  is  Capitalism. 

Now,  the  problems  of  Capitalism  date  from  the 
invention  of  machinery.  The  basis  of  Capitalism 
is  mechanical  invention.  The  great  capitalistic 
organisations  are  founded  on  mechanical  invention. 

The  source  of  all  the  vast  accumulations  of 
Capital  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
hundred  years  is  the  application  of  mechanical 
invention  and  science  to  industry.  Within  that 
hundred  years  machinery  has  multiplied  the  pro- 
ductivity of  men  a  hundredfold. 

But  though  wealth  has  consequently  increased 
beyond  compute,  historical  authorities  assure  us  that 
labourers  are  worse  off  on  the  whole  than  they  were 
five  hundred  years  ago.  The  marvellous  discoveries 
of  this  mechanical  age,  which  should  have  promoted 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all  has  become  a 
source  of  social  "ill-th,"  widening  the  gap  between 
poverty  and  riches. 

The  working  manu-facturer  fulfilled  useful  func- 
tions and  the  whole  community  prospered  by  his 
prosperity.  But  the  shareholders  in  factory  syndi- 
cates and  trusts  fulfil  no  useful  function.  They 
are,  as  Professor  Cairnes  called  them,  "  drones  in 
the  hive,  gorging  at  a  feast  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed nothing."  It  is  because  they  are  allowed  to 
gorge  for  doing  nothing  that  the  millions  starve  for 
doing  everything.  Our  most  pressing  business  is  to 
prevent  the  continued  diversion  of  the  common 
wealth  to  the  maintenance  of  their  unprofitable  lives. 
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How  shall  we  prevent  the  continuance  of  this 
robbery  ? 

By  nationalising  the  railways,  telephones,  fac- 
tories, etc.  ? 

Again,  I  say,  No.  It  would  be  too  costly,  and 
wasteful. 

Consider. 

The  means  of  production  and  distribution  are 
valued  at  sixteen  thousand  million  founds! 

Immediate  simultaneous  State  purchase  of  this 
stupendous  "  property  "  is  not  feasible.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  country's  trade  will  ever  be 
wholly  absorbed  by  Collectivism.  The  Collectivist 
Government  of  the  future  will  probably  find  it 
expedient,  under  rigid  restrictions  of  graduated 
income  tax  and  progressive  death  duties,  to  leave 
certain  trades  to  private  enterprise.  At  any  rate, 
the  whole  could  not  be  acquired  in  less  than  several 
generations,  and  within  that  time  the  ideal  of  State 
Collectivism  may  have  given  way  to  even  loftier 
aims.  And  most  of  the  appliances  of  production 
and  distribution  now  in  use  will  long  before  the  end 
of  that  period  have  become  hopelessly  obsolete. 

There  is  scarcely  a  mechanical  appliance  in  use 
to-day  that  will  not  find  its  way  to  the  scrap  heap 
within  the  next  fifty  years. 

Why,  then,  saddle  posterity  with  heavy  debts  for 
present  national  accumulations  of  scrap  iron? 

Instead  of  buying  up  obsolete  appliances,  let  the 
State  acquire  the  new  inventions. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  expropriate  the 
owners  of  existing  capital,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
to  stop  the  diversion  of  the  national  capital  to 
private  channels  from  its  source. 

It  is  impossible  immediately  and  simultaneously 
to  "  nationalise "  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  stop  the  con- 
stant renewal  and  aggrandisement  of  Capitalism 
from  the  well-springs  of  invention. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  check  the  scope  and 
opportunity  of  idle  usury.  Deprive  Capitalism  of 
its  monopolies  in  useful  invention  and  it  will 
gradually  lose  its  injurious  power. 
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Do  not  give  away  monopoly  rights  in  inventions 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  whole  community. 

Instead  of  buying  up  obsolete  appliances,  let  the 
State  acquire  the  new  inventions. 

The  marvellous  resources  of  science  and  inven- 
tion created  in  the  last  century  have  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  pernicious  enrichment  of  the  Capital- 
ist class  simply  because  the  State  has  granted  to 
private  individuals  monopolies  which  can  never  be 
exercised  beneficially  except  by  the  State. 

Hence  the  corruption  of  sources  of  social  wealth 
to  streams  of  social  "ill-th.,>  A  monopoly  is  a 
despotic  power  which  no  man  and  no  association  of 
men  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  in  a  free 
country  unless  it  be  for  the  social  benefit  and  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  liberty  and  well-being 
of  all. 

A  monopoly  in  private  hands  gives  its  owner  or 
owners  the  power  to  levy  from  consumers  more  than 
the  competitive  value  of  what  they  receive.  In 
other  words,  every  private  monopoly  involves  a 
despotic  power  to  tax  the  people  for  private  profit. 

"  We  are  bound  to  have  monopolies,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Parsons;  "  the  only  question  is  whether  they 
shall  own  the  public  or  the  public  own  them?  I  sub- 
mit that  in  the  case  of  monopolies  granted  hereafter  / 
the  public  should  retain  and  exercise  the  option  of 
ownership. 

Every  patent  is  a  concession  by  the  State  of  a 
monopoly.  It  is  "  a  privilege  granted  from  the 
Crown  conveying  to  the  individual  or  individuals 
therein  mentioned  the  sole  right  to  make,  use,  or 
dispose  of  some  invention  of  new  and  useful 
machinery  and  processes  in  the  arts  for  a  specified 
period  of  time." 

Such  privileges  or  monopolies  should  only  be 
granted  by  a  State  committee  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  experts ;  and  these  should  be  empowered 
either  to  lease  out  the  right  of  use  for  a  limited  term 
of  years  at  a  fixed  rental  with  eventual  reversion  of 
the  monopoly  to  the  people,  or  to  retain  it  for  im- 
mediate exploitation  by  the  State  for  the  common 
benefit. 


Other  committees  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
experts,  acting  under  general  laws  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State,  with  administrative  centres 
and  territorial  sub-divisions,  would  direct  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  monopolies  thus  acquired,  even 
as  the  Government  arsenals,  ordnance  works,  etc., 
are  directed  at  present ;  or  as  a  Committee,  adminis- 
trative, autonomous,  and  independent  of  Party 
politics,  very  successfully  directs  the  railway  enter- 
prise of  New  South  Wales. 

The  State  would  be  breaking  no  legal  or  moral 
law  by  refusing  to  grant  its  own  monopolies  to 
private  exploiters,  for  patent  rights  are  only  con- 
ferred, according  to  the  Patent  and  Designs  Act 
of  1907,  "  -provided  that  any  Government  Depart- 
ment may,  by  themselves,  their  agents,  contractors, 
or  others,  at  any  time  after  the  application,  use  the 
invention  for  the  services  of  the  Crown  on  such 
terms  as  may,  either  before  or  after  the  use  thereof, 
be  agreed  on  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
between  the  Department  and  the  patentee,  or,  in 
default  of  agreement,  as  may  be  settled  by  the 
Treasury  after  hearing  all  parties  interested." 

A  well-known  patent  agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Manchester,  has  pointed  out  that  by  this  law  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  State  ownership  is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

He  further  asks  :  "If  it  be  just  to  put  this  clause 
in  operation  against  the  inventor,  what  is  there 
wrong  in  the  Government,  in  agreement  with  the  in- 
ventor, compelling  financial  and  commercial  mag- 
nates to  pay  to  them  in  royalties,  on  behalf  of  the 
nation,  that  which  these  gentlemen  now  extort  from 
the  public  in  the  shape  of  profits  on  huge  company 
flotations?" 

Or  if  the  State  Department  decided  to  exploit  the 
invention  in  Government  workshops,  Capital- 
ism could  utter  no  complaint  of  unfair  competition, 
for  freedom  of  competition  is  the  basis  on  which 
Capitalism  is  founded.  No  cry  of  robbery  or  con- 
fiscation could  be  raised,  for  no  injustice  would  be 
done  to  any  individual. 

The  community  has  as  much  right  to  enter  into 
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competition  with  existing  producers  as  any  new 
Trust  of  capitalistic  exploiters.  Nay,  more,  for  the 
monopoly  which  is  essential  to  profitable  exploita- 
tion is  the  property  of  the  State. 

The  only  right  to  consideration  and  the  only 
claim  to  ownership  in  invention  is  that  of  the  in- 
ventor; and  even  he  has  no  absolute  right  in  the  in- 
vention, since  every  discovery  is  the  offspring  of 
generations  of  previous  researches  and  discoveries. 

But  the  State  could  well  afford  to  deal  more 
generously  with  the  inventor  than  the  exploiters  who 
have  sucked  colossal  fortunes  from  his  brains. 

There  is  the  historic  case  of  Samuel  Crompton, 
the  inventor  of  the  mule  jenny,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Lancashire's  wealth.  Crompton's  discovery 
was  filched  from  him  by  unscrupulous  capitalistic 
brigands,  and  the  only  reward  he  ever  obtained 
for  an  invention  which  essentially  contributed  to 
Great  Britain's  greatness  as  a  manufacturing  nation 
was  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  voted  to  him  by 
Parliament — a  reward,  mark  you,  granted  to  him  by 
the  State.  And,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  rich 
town  of  Bolton,  founded  on  his  invention,  tardily 
determined  to  build  a  statue  to  his  memory,  Samuel 
Crompton's  grandson  and  sole  descendant  was  taken 
out  of  the  Bolton  workhouse,  was  promenaded 
through  the  streets  of  mills  and  warehouses  which 
had  sprung  out  of  his  grandfather's  brains,  and 
after  he  had  been  privileged  to  witness  the  unveiling 
of  Samuel  Crompton's  monument,  he  was  feasted 
on  a  "knife  and  fork  tea,"  and  conveyed  back 
again  to  the  workhouse ! 

The  case  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of 
the  power  loom  and  the  wool-combing  machine,  is 
very  like  that  of  Sam  Crompton.  In  his  own  time 
he  was  opposed  not  only  by  ignorant  workmen  but 
also  by  rich  manufacturers,  and  his  first  mill,  con- 
taining 500  looms,  was  burnt  down.  He  spent  all 
his  fortune  on  his  inventions,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  had  been  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  that 
Parliament  tardily  granted  him  ten  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  which  did  not  cover  his  expenditure. 
It    was    only     the      possession     of     private    means 
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that  enabled  the  inventor  to  persevere,  and  here 
again  the  sole  reward  to  the  inventor  came  from  the 
Government.  Hundreds  of  Bradford  manufacturers 
have  since  made  fortunes  by  Cartwright's  invention 
and  two  peerages  have  been  derived  from  it.  But 
neither  fortunes  nor  peerages  have  fallen  to  the 
family  of  the  inventor. 

Richard  Roberts,  the  inventor  of  the  self-acting 
mule,  and  .many  other  ingenious  improvements 
in  machinery,  had  "  a  marvellous  effect  in  augment- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  country.' '  "But,"  says  Dr. 
Smiles  in  his  biography,  "  many  have  profited  by 
his  inventions,  without  even  acknowledging  the 
obligations  which  they  owed  to  him.  They  have 
used  his  brains  and  copied  his  tools,  and  the 
*  sucked  orange  '  is  all  but  forgotten.  There  may 
have  been  a  want  of  worldly  wisdom  on  his  part, 
but  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  useful  inventors  of  his  time  should  in 
his  old  age  be  left  to  fight  with  poverty.' ' 

Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  weaving  machines 
which  bear  his  name,  had  to  witness  the  public 
destruction  of  his  machines  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Prud'hommes. 

George  Stephenson  was  almost  driven  by  priva- 
tions to  emigrate  to  America,  and  Trevithick,  the 
real  inventor  of  high  pressure  and  the  steam  loco- 
motive, died  in  poverty. 

Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  was  ruined 
by  his  invention,  and  his  whole  life  tortured  by 
financial  difficulties. 

Bernard  Palissy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
enamel,  burnt  his  furniture  to  keep  his  fires  alive, 
and  died  in  the  Bastille. 

I  quote  a  further  batch  of  examples  from 
Suthers  on  the  "Incentive  of  Gain  "  : 


In  1829  James  Beaumont  Neilson  patented  the  hot  blast,  but  in 
order  to  get  it  adopted  he  had  to  part  with  all  but  three- 
tenths  of  his  share  of  the  royalties.  The  capitalists  took 
seven-tenths — more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  inventor.  This 
invention,  in  1863,  was  saving  Scotch  ironfounders  alone  over 
,£1,500,000  a  year  in  cost  of  production;  yet  in  1839  there 
was    a    combination    of    ironmasters    who    tried    to    wrest    the 
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patent  from  Neilson,  and  spent  ^40,000  in  law  costs  in  the 
attempt.      Happily,  they  failed. 

Another  example  was  that  of  Henry  Maudsley,  whose 
invention  of  the  slide-rest  was  said  by  James  Nasmyth  to  have 
had  as  much  influence  in  extending  the  use  of  machinery  as 
had  the  steam  engine  in  extending  manufactures.  "  He 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  patenting  his  inventions," 
said  Dr.  Smiles,  "yet  he  had  sometimes  the  annoyance  of 
being  threatened  with  actions  by  persons  who  had  patented 
the  inventions  which  he  himself  had  made." 

There  was  David  Mushet,  whose  discovery  of  Black  Band 
ironstone  in  Scotland  caused  an  extraordinary  expansion  of 
the  trade.  He  invented  a  process  of  applying  Neilson's  hot 
blast  to  anthracite  coal,  and  at  one  works  alone  this  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  ^"20,000  a  year.  "  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Mushet  himself  never  received  any  consideration  for  his 
invention." 

Earlier  still  there  was  Benjamin  Huntsman,  the  inventor 
of  cast-steel,  who,  having  taken  out  no  patent,  was  robbed  of 
his  secret  by  a  rival  Who  entered  his  workshop  by  a  ruse. 
Before  this  the  trade  had  tried  to  kill  Huntsman's  business 
with  the  help  of  Government,  but  had  failed. 

There  was  the  villainous  case  of  Henry  Cort,  who  died  in 
poverty,  after  the  trade  had  robbed  him  of  his  rights  by  a 
mean  trick.  According  to  a  competent  authority  his  improve- 
ments in  iron  manufacture  "established  a  new  era";  and 
Smiles  says  that  "he  laid  the  foundations  of  many  gigantic 
fortunes." 


The  grant  of  monopolies  to  private  exploiters  does 
not  benefit  the  inventors,  but  promotes  the  growth 
of  that  idle  rich  class  whose  parasitism  is  the  chief 
competition  which  the  capitalists  claim  as  the 
essential  condition  of  social,  industrial,  and 
economical  activity. 

Patents  are  bought  up  by  rich  syndicates,  who 
stifle  them  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  competing 
with  their  actual  processes.  Mr.  C.  W.  Baker,  in 
his  "Monopolies  and  the  People/ '  specifically 
charges  such  discouragement  of  industrial  activity 
against  the  Bell  Telephone  monopoly.     He  says : 

The  company  has  purposely  refrained  from  putting  into 
practical  use  any  of  the  many  improvements  which  Have  been 
made  in  the  telephone  during  the  past  few  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  quietly  secured  their  control.  By  skilfully 
managing  "interferences"  of  one  patent  against  another,  and 
by  amending  and  altering  the  various  specifications,  it  con- 
trives to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  issue  of  the  patents 
upon  these  inventions. 
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Again  : 

The  envelope  trust,  which  raised  the  price  of  envelopes 
about  20  per  cent.,  owes  its  chief  strength  to  its  control  of 
patents  on  the  machines  for  making  the  envelopes.  Instances 
innumerable  could  be  given  where  a  few  manufacturers,  who, 
by  their  ownership  of  patents  controlled  the  whole  field,  have 
ended  a  fierce  competition  by  consolidating  or  agreeing  to 
work  together  harmoniously  in  the  matter  of  selling  prices. 
....  It  is  to  their  control  of  patents  that  many  of  the  existing 
combinations  owe  their  security  against  outside  competition. 

Add  to  these  the  notorious  case  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Trust,  whose  wealth  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  advantage  gained  over  competitors 
by  the  control  of  an  important  patent.  Rocke- 
feller and  Company  have  drawn  from  the  workers 
of  the  world  in  the  last  ten  years  over  one  hundred 
million  founds.  What  has  the  inventor  of  the 
"  important  patent ' '  drawn  ? 

Nearly  all  the  improvements  in  refining,  transport, 
and  production  of  which  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
boasts  to-day  have  been  invented  by  other  men 
and  annexed  by  the  Trust,  which  is  generally  able 
to  wear  out  its  opponents  by  prolonged  litigation. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  Mr.  Raymond  claimed 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  a  sum  of  ;£  10,000,000 
as  royalties  on  two  billion  gallons  of  oil  refined 
under  a  process  he  controlled  by  an  assignment 
made  to  him  by  the  inventor  of  it.  The  desire 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  avoid  the  fierce  flare 
of  the  courts  caused  the  Trust  to  agree  to  a  private 
settlement.  But  in  this  case  again,  what  did  the 
inventor  get  ? 

No,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  inventor  who  need 
fear  the  substitution  of  State  for  private  exploita- 
tion of  inventions.  The  hardships  of  the  inventor 
under  present  conditions  are  proverbial.  State  ex- 
ploitation of  useful  inventions  would,  by  ensuring 
fair  treatment  to  the  inventor,  act  as  an  unprece- 
dented stimulus  to  discovery. 

It  is  notorious  that  valuable  improvements  in 
machinery  and  many  precious  new  appliances  are 
constantly  being  devised  by  mechanics  whose 
ideas    are    automatically    appropriated,    without    a 
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by-your-leave  or  any  kind  of  acknowledgment,  by 
the  persons  or  syndicates  employing  them.  This  is  a 
common  form  of  robbery  which  an  efficient  State  De- 
partment of  Inventions  would  do  much  to  prevent. 

Another  point  is  the  inability  of  the  poor  inventor 
to  raise  the  not  inconsiderable  fees  required  to 
protect  his  invention.  Hence,  without  doubt,  many 
useful  and  profitable  ideas  are  wasted  to  the  inventor 
and  the  community.  A  Government  Department, 
with  an  examining  staff  as  capably  organised  as 
that  provided  for  the  benefit  of  American  manu- 
facturers in  Washington,  should  not  only  be  able 
to  attest  the  validity  of  the  notions  submitted  to 
them,  but  should  be  competent  also  to  sift  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  utility,  and  to 
undertake  the  development  on  sharing  terms  of 
those  likely  to  be  profitable.  Such  sifting  and 
judging  is  already  being  done  in  respect  to  in- 
ventions affecting  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  department  of  experts,  with  un- 
limited power  to  consult  industrial  authorities, 
should  not  similarly  test  commercial  and  industrial 
inventions. 

The  Government's  fitness  to  judge  of  an  invention's 
practicability  should  be  at  least  as  great  as  that 
of  a  banker  or  a  financier,  and  in  view  of  the  success 
of  the  post  office,  the  telegraphs,  etc.,  the  Govern- 
ment's capability  to  undertake  industrial  enterprise 
at  this  time  of  day  needs  no  proof. 

The  next  50  years  will  bring  many  great  dis- 
coveries— more  momentous  perhaps  than  the  wonders 
of  the  last  century.  Are  these  to  become  instru- 
ments, like  the  inventions  of  the  past,  for  levying 
tribute  from  the  mass  of  the  people  for  private  profit  ? 

In  asserting  that  there  is  no  industry  whose  appli- 
ances will  not  be  made  obsolete  by  new  inventions 
within  fifty  years,  I  prophesy  with  safety. 

Consider  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  last 
hundred  years — the  years  of  mechanical  science's 
groping  infancy.  Engineering  science  before  the 
days  of  the  industrial  revolution  was  not  much 
further  advanced  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
building  of  the  Pyramids,  when  it  took  one  hundred 
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thousand  men  thirty  years  to  build  one.  With 
the  industrial  revolution  came  jack-screws,  by  which 
eight  men  could  lift  a  ten-wheel  locomotive  weighing 
132,000  pounds  off  the  drives  in  four  hours.  Then 
came  pneumatic  jacks,  by  which  four  men  could 
do  the  job  in  an  hour.  And  now  an  electric  travel- 
ling crane  does  the  work  in  ten  minutes. 

The  tale  of  machinery's  development  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  story  of  Aladdin's  palace.  The 
mechanical  (and  capitalistic)  age  began  in  1776  with 
Watts'  invention  of  the  steam  engine.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Arkwright  lived. 
The  first  railway  was  completed  in  1830.  Electric 
telegraphs  were  not  established  as  commercial  specu- 
lations till  1837.  Electric  power,  the  electric  light, 
the  telephone,  the  motor-car,  are  inventions  of  yes- 
terday. Wireless  telegraphy  is  of  to-day.  The  wire- 
less telephone  will  be  accomplished  to-morrow.  The 
airship  is  of  the  day  after.  And  what  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  radium,  the  stupendous  force  whose 
value  is  estimated  at  £16,000,000  per  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds)?  At  present  it  takes  two  and  a  half 
months  to  extract  two  milligrammes  of  bromid  of 
radium  from  a  ton  of  pitch-blende  residues,  but  this 
three-hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  according  to  Dr. 
Gradenwitz,  "  shows  an  activity  two  million  times 
higher  than  metallic  uranium  "  !  Who  can  estimate 
the  stupendous  accession  of  wealth  (i.e.y  power)  which 
will  accrue  to  the  world  from  the  commercial 
adaptation  of  this  stupendous  activity   ? 

The  future  belongs  to  scientific  and  mechanical 
invention.  Mechanical  invention  has  barely  reached 
adolescence.  The  magic  progress  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years  will  be  eclipsed  in  the  next  hundred. 
Are  the  benefits  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Trusts 
or  of  the  people? 

An  American  champion  of  the  Trusts  in  "  Collier's 
Weekly  "  predicts  that  all  industrial  and  scientific 
developments  must  redound  to  the  continued 
aggrandisement  and  enrichment  of  Capitalism. 
"Capital,"  he  cries,  "is  the  one  truly  international 
force  of  the  modern  world.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the    Church    stood    above    Kings  ;     now    the    rulers 
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of  Kings  are  the  cosmopolitan  financiers."     Then  he 
continues : 

The  universalising  of  business  which  has  already  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  its  development  has  gone  far  enough 
in  some  directions  to  show  what  may  be  expected  in  all.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Russian  Oil  Trust  have 
divided  the  globe  into  two  petroleum  hemispheres.  No  doubt 
that  business  will  soon  belong  to  a  single  corporation.  The 
lines  of  the  great  English  cable  combination  girdle  the  earth. 
Wireless  telegraphy  is  carried  on  by  companies  whose  sphere 
of  action  is  the  world.  The  sleeping-cars  of  Europe  and 
Asia  are  run  by  a  single  international  company.  As  busi- 
ness in  all  countries  passes  more  and  more  out  of  the  control 
of  individuals  and  into  that  of  corporations,  whose  shares 
flit  from  hand  to  hand  and  from  nation  to  nation  in  the 
markets,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  field  of  ownership  steadily 
broaden. 

To  that  picture  I  submit  the  alternative  of  owner- 
ship by  the  whole  people. 

Property  in  mechanical  invention  is  not  fixed,  but 
constantly  shifting.  The  precious  wonder  of  to-day 
will  be  the  despised  scrap  iron  of  to-morrow.  Let 
us  secure  the  future  property  and  leave  the  scrap 
iron  to  its  owners. 

Take  for  instance  the  railways  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  talks  of  "  nationalising.' '  Their  monopoly 
is  already  threatened  by  the  electric  railway,  the 
mono-rail,  and  the  motor  car.  Who  knows  what 
fresh  device  of  inventive  genius  will  still  more 
radically  transform  our  transport  systems? 
Unless  the  railway  companies  are  allowed  to  annex 
and  gradually  adapt  the  new  inventions  of  mechani- 
cal science,  the  only  portion  of  the  railway  com- 
panies' property  that  will  retain  any  value  in  fifty 
years  will  be  the  land  they  occupy. 

In  fifty  years  the  capital  sunk  in  telegraph  wires, 
poles,  and  appliances  will  be  rendered  valueless  by 
the  growth  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  telephones  will  follow  the  fate  of  the  tele- 
graphs. 

The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
already  has  a  capital  of  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
and  holds  shares  in  affiliated  companies  to  the  face 
value  of  nearly  two-and-a-half  millions.      It  needs 
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no  prophet  to  assure  us  that  these  two-and-a-half 
millions  will  be  multiplied  within  50  years;  and 
apart  from  the  profit  to  the  shareholders,  how  much 
will  have  been  paid  in  that  time  to  underwriters, 
promoters,  jobbers,  lawyers,  etc.  ? 

It  is  probable  that  within  the  next  50  years  the 
airship  will  be  perfected  and  commercially  ex- 
ploited. Is  that  to  become  also  a  private  monopoly, 
together  with  all  the  vested  interests  in  the  air  which 
are  sure  to  follow  in  its  wake  ? 

Within  the  next  century  science  will  probably  de- 
vise a  commercial  substitute  for  coal.  Are  the 
monopoly  rights  in  that  universal  utility  to  fall  into 
private  hands  ?  Are  we  to  repeat  the  folly  which 
was  committed  when  the  coal  mines  were  allowed 
to  become  private  property  ? 

Instead  of  buying  up  decadent  appliances,  let  the 
State  acquire  the  new  inventions. 

Capitalism  can  only  live  by  constantly  renewing 
itself  at  its  sources — the  institution  of  private  mono- 
poly. As  one  monopoly  is  sucked  dry,  Capitalism 
takes  up  and  squeezes  another.  It  is  only  by  this 
constant  process  of  replenishment  that  Capitalism 
contrives  perpetually  to  eat  its  cake  and  yet  make  it 
grow  bigger. 

Remember  the  declaration  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
that 

"  Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age,  not 
by  preservation,  but  by  perpetual  reproduction." 

And 

"  The  greater  part,  in  value,  of  the  wealth  now 
existing  in  England  has  been  produced  by  human 
hands  within  the  last  twelve  months." 

The  reproduction  of  wealth  in  this  age  is  effected 
almost  wholly  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  inventions. 
These  inventions  are  being  constantly  changed  and 
removed.  Our  industrial  appliances  have  never  been 
so  quickly  "  scrapped, "  and  our  wealth  has  never 
been  so  ephemeral,  never  so  dependent  on  the  inven- 
tiveness of  the  moment.  Patent  rights  in  mono- 
poly   are    the   Aladdin's    lamp    by    which    modern 
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riches  are  accumulated ;  for  these  are  the  only  means 
remaining  to  private  individuals  in  constitutional 
countries  of  levying  unlimited  taxation  without  re- 
presentation. 

The  time  to  stop  that  process  is  now,  the 
place  to  stop  it  is  here,  the  way  to  stop  it  is 
to  arrest  the  continued  creation  of  colossal  private 
monopolies. 

//  is  easier  and  more  profitable  to  place  to- 
morrow's butler  out  of  the  Capitalistic  dog's  reach 
than  to  recover  from  his  mouth  the  butter  of  yester- 
day. 

The  follies  and  errors  of  men  are  the  bonds  that 
shackle  them;  and  all  of  us,  individuals  as  well  as 
nations,  are  the  slaves  of  the  mistakes  of  yesterday. 
It  is  only  by  avoiding  their  repetition  to-morrow 
that  we  may  regain  our  freedom. 

The  present  patent  system  is  ineffective,  wasteful, 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  inventors  and  the 
public. 

The  present  system,  by  its  costliness  and  its 
failure  to  ensure  validity,  deters  inventors,  kills 
inventions,  and  hinders  the  development  of  trade. 

The  present  system  is  one  for  the  encouragement, 
not  of  the  inventor,  who  usually  lacks  means  to 
secure  his  rights  and  develop  his  idea,  but  of  the 
profit-sharks  and  Trusts  lying  in  wait  to  transmute 
other  men's  brains  into  wealth  for  themselves. 

The  present  system  retards  rather  than  promotes 
progress,  because  Trusts  which  have  invested  large 
sums  in  the  exploitation  of  inventions  are  interested 
in  buying  up  and  stifling  newer  inventions  which 
might  enter  into  competition  with  them,  or  compel 
them  to  "scrap"  their  appliances. 

The  present  system  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
vast  concentrations  of  wealth  which  all  economists 
agree  in  denouncing  as  the  source  of  the  most  serious 
social  evils. 

The  present  system,  by  granting  monopolies  to 
private  individuals,  invests  them  with  a  power  to 
tax  the  community  for  private  profit,  which  is 
against  all  constitutional  law  and  against  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  social  equity. 
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State  ownership  and  control  of  new  inventions 
would  stimulate  invention,  protect  inventors,  and 
increase  the  nation's  trade. 

State  ownership  and  control  of  new  inventions 
would  gradually,  yet  speedily,  transfer  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  from  private  hands 
to  the  community,  without  confiscation,  without 
compensation,  and  without  injustice  to  any  indi- 
vidual. 

State  ownership  and  control  of  new  inventions  is 
the  readiest  and  fairest  way  to  Socialism. 

In  this  belief  I  hopefully  submit  this  suggestion 
to  the  consideration  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

Though  firmly  convinced  that  the  idea  may  be 
worth  many  millions  to  the  people,  I  want  to  keep 
no  patent  rights;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  every  man  and  woman  who  will  adopt  it  as 
their  own,  and  profitably  work  for  its  advancement 
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